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AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS MUST CLEAR FORMIDABLE BARRIERS SOON 


American public schools do not even approach the achievements which the founding 
fathers assigned them, Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary, California Teachers 
Association, last night advised the 4500 school administrators who will wind up their 
4-day convention here today. He warned that there are formidable barriers which the 
school systems must clear soon if they are to fulfill their destiny. 





These barriers are the curriculum itself, personnel problems and MONEY, the 
speaker said, adding: ‘‘We in education are accustomed to compromise. We constantly 
compromise with what we know to be right and necessary-~-class size, the quality of 
teacher education, school building needs, special programs for typical children, teachers 
salaries and the availability of necessary specialists and technicians. This year we 
compromise with our convictions and next year we will be told we must compromise with 
compromise itself. The dream of the founding fathers has never faced a more critical 
test than it faces today. It is now necessary for educational leadership to forcefully 
protest that if we insist on compromising the needs of children in the schools we must 
compromise our dream ofa society of free and equal men.”’ 





Returning to his first point, curriculum, Corey asked: ‘‘Will we have the courage, 
the creativeness and resources to really develop an educational program for all Ameri- 
can youth?’’ He reminded that these children--and there are 40 millions of them--live 
in an infinite variety of situations...in great cities...in remote mountains...in rich agri- 
cultural valleys...in industrial communities. This is not a mass, warned Corey, these 
students are all individuals. He pointed out that Dr. Arthur Bestor (college professor- 
author) has insisted that the more or less traditional disciplines, usually followed by the 
academically gifted, are the only serious business of the public schools and education to 
him is intellectual training and little else. The most valid and devastating criticism 
which can be levelled at American secondary education, Corey said, is that it has always 
been and is still too much like what Dr. Bestor says it ought to be. 





On the question of personnel, Corey said, the issue of whether teaching is to be a 
profession or a-job must be settled soon. He emphasized that ‘‘if teaching is to be a pro- 
fession, wé must define the requisites to such status and strike out boldly to achieve them."’ 
The third problem facing the schools is money. Actually, this is not a separate problem, 
but simply develops as a corrollary to the two problems already discussed. According 
to Corey, a program which really fits the needs of society for all American youth will 
demand more and better teachers and will cost a lot more money. 





‘*The most fundamental shortage in public education in America is money shortage,”’ 
Corey declared, concluding: ‘‘Education, like national defense, is going to cost more if it 
is to be good enough to meet our needs. Unless we are willing to take a new and daring 
look at this problem and achieve a major breakthrough in our attitudes in school 
finance...this situation promises to rapidly become even more critical.’ 
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EDUCATION SCAPEGOATING 


A big pressure upon the schools 
of the nation is *‘scapegoating of edu & 
cation and the irresponsible criticism 
of our schools, fed by self-interest 
and set upon by distortions of fact,’’ 
Benjamin.C. Willis, General Super- 
intendent of Chicago Schools, told 
AASA delegates last night. 





‘*I know these are strong 
words,’’ the speaker said, ‘‘and the 
sort that look so damaging when 
taken out of context.’’ But, he added, 
the teaching profession is accus- 
tomed to criticism and it is nothing 
new for the older generation to de- 


plore the manners, morals and 
General session speakers (I. tor.) Arthur F. Corey and spelling of the young. 
Benjamin C. Willis. 








Fortunately, he said, there are 
voices of understanding and speakers with insight--the counter forces. Willis said: ‘‘A 
most interesting manifestation of this has been the ground swell of support for the whole 
gamut of disciplines with specific strength attaching to the social sciences. If we were 
afraid for a while that the publicity given to Russia's allegedly heavy concentration upon 
a science curriculum would provoke a similar curricular imbalance in this country we 
need not have worried. Scientists themselves raised some of the loudest voices for 
balance.’’ 








Willis warned the administrators that ‘‘we are wasting much of the dormant talent 
in our teacher group.’’ One of the enduring challenges to school administrators is to 
locate, develop and reward great teachers, Willis said, adding: ‘*Within the school, our 
best and most influential resource is and will continue to be the teacher. Books are vital 
only as the teacher has vitality; equipment is useful only as the teacher has the ingenuity 
to use it, and buildings are warm and inviting only as the staff is outgoing and friendly. 
Without the curiosity, and ingenuity of people, that small lump of uranium would still be 
lying locked away in the earth. The great challenge to all of us for the future is to find 
the ways to inspire and encourage our young people to fulfill their highest potential. 
Their future and ours depend upon the twin forces of mind and spirit.”’ 





DANGER: TOO MUCH EMPHASIS ON METHOD 


At the wind-up general session today, Representative Frances P. Bolton of Ohio 
will tell AASA members that graduate training for teachers is placing ail too much 
emphasis on method rather than upon context. Contends Mrs. Bolton: ‘‘There is far too 
much demand for degrees than for a true knowledge of subjects taught or of the most 
important of all--understanding of youth.’’ 





The Congresswoman believes that fortunately for America there is an unbelievable 





number of dedicated men and women who give themselves selflessly to teaching. She 

will underscore the facts that citizens must face up to the challenge of higher teacher pay 

and must find ways to give members of this profession the recognition that is so long 

overdue. ‘‘Theirs (teachers) should be an honored place in our nation’s life...it is raner® 8 
embarrassing to realize that the USSR does much more in the way of acknowledging the 

teacher’s contribution than we,’’ the legislator believes. 








































MELDING POT OF A CONVENTION 


a Conventions are punctuated with the wonderful 





people you met...can’t remember their names...but they 
were wonderful. The camera captured a few: (1) Edwin 
C.Kratt, Fresno, Calif. Superintendent; (2) Carl S. 
Chilton, Port Lavaca, Tex. Superintendent (there were 
200 plus delegates from the Lone Star State); (3) B Lee 
Johnson, Madison School District Superintendent, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; (4) John Fishback, Washougal, Wash. 
Superintendent; (5) Mrs. L. E. Burr, Las Vegas, Nev., 
Vice-president, Region 8, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and (6) Lyman V. Ginger, Dean of College 
of Education, University of Kentucky and National Edu- 
cation Association President. All pictures were made 
by Cristof Studio here. 


Joke (it’s time for it) department: James L. 
McCaskill, Assistant Executive Secretary for State 
and Federal Relations (NEA), called Dr. Ginger at his 
St. Francis Hotel abode. He asked, in his Southern 
way, for Lym’n Ginger and promptly got room service. 


NEW AASA YEARBOOK LAUNCHED 


AASA President Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis 
Supt. of Public Instruction, yesterday announced that 
* the 1960 yearbook will be titled ‘‘The Superintendent 
and his Preparation.’’ It will be prepared by a com- 
mission of AASA members, chaired by Hollis A. 
Moore, Jr., Executive Secretary, Committee for the 
Advancement of School Administration. 


PROFESSIONAL STATESMEN WORK HARD 


The AASA's special work committee yesterday 
concluded a taxing series of closed-door sessions 
which will produce an authoritative statement of 
policy for presentation to the AASA Executive Com- 
mittee. 








FINAL WORK SESSION NEWS NUGGETS 


Trends and predictions in mathematics education by Jack D. Wilson, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics, San Francisco State College. ‘‘I believe that a thoroughgoing oe 
reform of the mathematics curriculum cannot be achieved in a mere one or two years... 
it is a long term project. We should proceed slowly. We cannot afford to give way to 
fads of the moment. We must resist temptation to let the present intense interest of 
the general public push us into changes which have not been carefully considered. Al- 
ready there are some signs that this may happen. In any case, before making any 
changes it would be highly desirable for committees of teachers--especially at the local 
level--to sit down and study carefully the literature in the field. Without such study, it 
will be hard to build an improved program in the subject field of mathematics.’’ 





Interestingly enough, Wilson traces the concern for math reform back to the 1920- 
30s and recalls the then current attacks on algebra and geometry--the twin bad boys 
alleged to have caused ‘‘more tears, more heartaches, more family rows, more sleepless 
nights than any other high school subjects.’’ He points with pride to the fact that today’s 
mathematicians are conducting intensive studies and experiments to justify the presence 
of geometry in the curriculum and to revitalize algebra. University of Illinois experi- 
ments, for example, indicate that the new ideas are teachable. Wilson predicts that the 
study of solid geometry and trigonometry will disappear from twelfth grade mathematics 
...the subject of statistics will find its way into the senior year. 





MERIT RATINGS: THE INTERNAL CONTROVERSY 


Gale Rose, Research Director, Utah School Merit Study, today will tackle the sub- 
ject of a merit program in the schools--something pretty big and of serious consequence 
in the total school operation. His remarks will embrace an evaluation program of con- 
siderable perplexity and a salary program that does not operate automatically by itself. @ 





To put it plainly, Rose, and many other administrators, are talking about personnel ad- 
ministration of a type that few school administrators have ever tried...and for which per- 
haps few are really well prepared. Rose will point out that ‘‘merit rating’’ in education 
today probably no longer is a useful term. He cites two good reasons for this: 1. It has 
become an emotionalized label with highly negative connotations. 2. It does not com- 
municate accurately the meaning of current constructive thinking on the problem. 


He will stress that some educators think of merit rating only in terms in which it 
was recently defined by one group: a ‘‘subjective, qualitative judgment of a teacher made 
administratively...for purposes of determining salary.’* However, another educator 
group recently has published a pamphlet entitled Merit Rating--A Dangerous Mirage in 
which certain bad practices, going under this name, are described. Rose says never is 
the possibility of doing anything constructive about the problem even suggested. 











This is a special AASA Convention Daily edition of EDUCATION U.S.A. to help you 
take home a brief summary for use in your community and with your staff. EDUCA- 
TION U.S.A. is published in Washington each Tuesday and sent by airmail to reach 
your desk each Wednesday. Further information is given in the masthead below. 
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Dear Colleague: 


The editors of EDUCATION U.S.A. have been glad to cooperate 
with AASA in producing a Convention Daily edition to help you 
take home a brief summary for use in your community and with 

your staff. 


Beginning March 4, EDUCATION U.S.A. will be published in 
Washington each Tuesday to reach your desk via airmail each 
Wednesday. You and your staff will thus receive information 
about the latest developments in education the same week the 
news breaks throughout the country. 


EDUCATION U.S.A. will be published jointly by the National 

001 Public Relations Association and the Division of Press 

Radio Relations of the National Education Association. 
News bureaus will be established in key cities to help our 
editors keep abreast of late trends for you. W. Harold Kings- 
ley, former director of public relations for the California 
Teachers Association, San Francisco, has been appointed West 
Coast Editor for EDUCATION U.S.A. 


Jeanne Rogers, a University of Missouri journalism graduate 
who has been covering education for the past 10 years for the 
Kansas City Star, the Washington Star and the Washington Post, 
is managing editor of the publication. 


WHAT WILL THE NEWSLETTER CONTAIN? As all of us were re- 
minded recently by the Educational Policies Commission, the 
ability of the Soviet Union in placing a satellite in outer 
space ahead of the United States aroused deep public concern 
in this country. The resulting debate is devoted in part to 
a vigorous reappraisal of American schools and colleges. Such 
@ reappraisal may very well lead to important advances in 
American education. EDUCATION U.S.A. will report this reap- 
praisal of American education as it progresses. Readers of 
EDUCATION U.S.A. will be prepared to cite up-to-the-minute 
facts to their colleagues, boards and community. 


FOR WHOM WILL EDUCATION U-S-A- BE WRITTEN? Smart school- 
* School board members. College executives. Association 





officers. Public Relations directors. Leaders in business, 
government, industry, labor and agriculture, who are inter- 
ested in educational affairs. 


MAY THIS PUBLICATION BE REPRODUCED? Contents of the news- 
letter will be copyrighted. School systems, however, which 
wish to reproduce a part or all of each issue of EDUCATION 
U.S.A. for circulation to staff members will be granted spe- 
cial permission to do so. The newsletter thus becomes, in 
effect, an airmail editorial service for use by administrators 
in keeping their staff members abreast of fast-breaking reports 


WHAT IS THE COST? The regular annual rate, which covers a 
weekly subscription for the period from September through May, 
is $15, but you can "try out" EDUCATION U.S.A. for 17 issues 
(April, May, September and October) for only $4 -- time enough 
for you to see how valuable it will be to you and your asso- 
ciates. 


HOW DO YOU ORDER? Just OK the order slip below and send 
it to NSPRA. 
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ake Ciernick, President 


National School Public Relations Association 
1201 -16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


YES, enter our order for annual subscriptions to 
EDUCATION U.S.A., (single annual subscription, including 
permission to reproduce its copyrighted contents in your 
own local newsletter, $15.) 


L) YES, enter one "try out" order for $4 (for 17 weekly is- 
sues during April, May, September and October.) 
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